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AESTFACT 

Presented are guidelines to help tedchers effectively 
Identify and educate gifted students from urban environments. It is ' 
said that the one consiatent criteria that teachers may use to 
identity gifted students is the depth to which students respond to 
environmental items (recall of street signs or types of automobiles 
tound on the block and analysis of community affairs) . Teachers 
observations and peer evaluation are also thought to be useful means 
of identifying gifted children. It is recommended that strateqies for 
motivating gifted children include helping the child plan his 
occupational goal, finding individuals in the community who could 
assist teachers in developing their student's occupational model; 
developing communications with parents, and providing concrete 
experiences that allow students to explore their talents and aiscover 
their potential. Teachers are encouraged to create an environment in 
which community situations are the basis for learning and to develop 
students' leadership potential, especially at junior and senior high 
school levels. Educational trends such as the following are 
identified and commended: emphasis on early identification of 
talents, abolition of grade placements as preaently conceived 
experiences which allcw divergent as well as convergent thinking and 
use of systems analysis in planning students' programs. (GW) 
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Clifford Stallings i$ assistant professor of Bducatioiml 
psydwiogy at Unitml Stnm hWfrnatioiwI Collego, Smi 
Diego, Caflfomio. His rmvarch specialty is the gifted child. 
Dr. SwI lings Is iilm director of rmmch and evaluation 
activities in the USTIC human development cenwr, 

Th(i expression "We have Ujuntl the enemy mi\ It Ih us/* 
can find no more appropriate home than we educators who 
continue to give h"p service to chc^np, and return to 
business as usual as sonn m the consulteint, teacher trainer 
or workshop has ended. This paper does not Intend to 
introduce new fads or simple answers to four hundred years 
of compliccited problems, oniy some alternatives. If the 
teacher or student who reads this finds one idea that will in 
soma small way light a candle m the hearts and minds of 
urban disadvantaged children who daily nre exposed to the 
trauma of attending a school that in no way resemblis tha 
world the urban Ghild must return to each day. then this 
task has not been in vain, 

What is needed at this time are some alternative methods 
to the discovery and cultivation of the taients that we know 
exist among children whose experiences have been limited 
to an eight to ten block radius. In many cases, of an urban 
community. 

Watson, in the forward of Reissman's book, Tim 
Culturally Deprived Child brings us to the heart of this 
papir when he states 'Mn the current flurry of concern over 
the gifted, most welMo do families are pleased to think of 
their own children as being given well deserved special 
consideration. Teachers are gratified because higher 
standards are In vogue. Yet, the great reservoir of 
undiscovered and undevelopad inteilectual talent in 
America Is not In the upper^lass or upper middle^class 
neighborhoods. While the proportion of high L Q*s may be 
lower in undirprivilBged areas . this is a ^slippery' question 
as Professor Relssman demonstrates = ''the actual numbar of 
intellgctually very bright children In poor homes is far in 
excess of those to be found In the relatively few homes of 
business and professional leaders/' 

It is not my conGern that we know this talent exists, but 
that we Gontinufr to wiste talented young people who could 
provide the badly neided leadership in our urban 



communities and within this country, Who are those 
children? How do we identify them? How can I, In a reni 
world situation in which I htive thiny to thirty-fivii 
physically active young people, light at least one cimdler To 
these tjuestions I have no absolute answers but soiiuj 
alternatives. 

For so many years, the Gifted Child has houn 
determined strictly by cognitive methpds of evaluaiion. 
Terman's studies are an eKample of gifted being a vyry 
narrow concept in which the primary goal was to measure 
within the realm of occupational hierarcliy. If you were 
fortunate enough to be high on the professional scale, you 
were labelled successful. Other contributors to the field in 
ricent years such as Robert Havinghurst have developed 
other definitions of Gifted that lend flexibility to an already 
over defined term, For the sake of defmlng giftednuss 
within this paper, Havinghurst's definition will be used to 
identify gifted disadvantaged children, "We shall consider 
any child Gifted who is superior in some ability that can 
make him an outstanding contributor to the welfare of and 
quality of living in society/' 

We hear more and more reports of successful people 
from depressed areas who somehow had their talents 
developed against odds. Wf'tiam Moore, President of Seatily 
Central Community ColleLje likes to recall that his first 
grade teacher predicted - to his face = that he would never 
complete high schooL H, L. Erth, Director of the Human 
Development Center of the University of Toronto and 
developer of electronic methods for brain study was placed 
in a class for the mentally retarded when he went to school. 

The terms or labels used by Havinghurst in defining 
Gifted shall apply as definitions in the remainder of this 
paper with a few exceptions, which shall be explained later. 
The term "first order gifted" shall apply to the extremely 
gifted child, or the student In the upper one percent of his 
class. The remaining children in the uppir nine percint in a 
given ability may be considered "second order gifted/' It 
must be remembared that we are now dealing with the top 
ten percint of the class, 

The student who happens to fall In the one percent 
category in any community whether urban or suburban and 



out like ii new corn. In a (jiseiflvantatied schnol he tvorp. than 
likoly wil!^ uHm\ in traclitionHl m syaW as Gnviranmentai 
inothofls of tfistirifj. He will be able to discern differences 
cinfl rucr.Hjni/e simiUiritles better than \m puers, synthesi/^e 
,:inci noncHeili/e better, or he may do these thintjs in an 
uvnnKjB wny and have outstanding nhility in nujsic, 
fnattiomatic^ or art. Or he m^iy Ijogiftufj at niovinc] a groiip 
tQwarci a worthy cjoal, luatlership. 

Tho "second orcier cjifteti'' chilciren mrty be loss easy to 
riicoynjze in an urlakin clisadvantagod school, especially in 
irtKiitional methods of testing. But the parameterB of the 
classroom mtiy also be too confinincj to prodLice some very 
crmitive and chfillentjiny iTioments for this population. 

Thir term=*Gifte(l will l)e used to identify those students 
who ihroutjh traditional ns well as environmental testing, 
score well tibove the average on nognitivt, affective, and 
psychomotor tests. Students who demonstrate a single 
talent in one speciafized arQa shall be designated "talented." 
Stuclents who do not fall within the upper ten percent of 
their respective clusses and who demonstrate in applied 
performance, exceptional ability, sluill l}e clesicinated "hicjh 
potential/' This topic will lie developed further in tlio 
technic|ues and procedures section of this paper. 

Screening of students from limited edunational liack^ 
grounds is not a task that can be taken lightly. Traditional 
methods of testing may be highly predictable in surfacing 
*'first order gilted" students but teacfiers may find 
themselves confused fn tittempting to evaluate "second 
order gifted" students with traditional methodi of testing. 
Teachers who screen urban children witli traditional 
methods of testing and who find themselves quoting scores 
th^t in no way measure up to traditional levels of 
cjiftedness are asked to read mucli of the present research 
on the subject, Allison Davis, Soclaf Class Influence UpOfj 
Learning; A, Harrard, Sociaf Status and IntQlligence; and 
Ralph W, Tyler, Can Intelligence Tests be Used to Predict 
Educability are a few references. 

Measurement of urban disadvantaged students with 
traditional methods of testing by the classroom teacher 
should be done with a very well defined understanding of 
the parameters and limitations that this method of testing 
brincjs to the nlassrooni. From Hartford, Connecticut to San 
Diego, California, I have listened to teachirs ask why ws 
hove to allow these tests to be given, or that the test scores 
in no way include experiences our children bring to the 
testing situation, only to hear responses that airude to the 
fact that faderal program guidelines specify that in order to 
be funded, or refunded, we must show test scores. 

Holding chlidren responsible for tests that are In no way 
standardised or senBitlve to the needs of urban students of 
limited educational background Is wrong. But to continue 
testing consciously aware of satisfying federal guidelines, or 
any other motive, except to jnterpret the test for the 
betterment of the chjlcf, is to justify testing for the wrong 
reasons, which is criminal. 

It is suggested that traditional as well as "teacher 
developed" methods of evaluating urban disadvantaged 

' Its be developed as screening instrumants. Teachirs 
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are encouragud to develop envii onmenta) methods of 
testing as screening instruments. Environmental or cultuiu 
specific testing is to utillzo the radius of the child's 

community as the contents of a screening instrument, 
Teiichers are encouranfid to use street signs within an eight 
to ten i]lock radiLis Of the .school to mHtisiire rocall. An 
yKamjjIe of tfiis procedure is presented at iIk? end of this 
fiaper. AftCfr looking over my material, other crnaiive 
methods can be developed by the classroom teacher. For 
the evaluation of higher levels of learning no cliild can 
manipulate olijects or words If his vocabulary is limited ot 
lacking certain baBlc skiltSi Often urlpan cfiildron will finfl 
themsefves caugtu bitwoon duuble menntngs Vii*Jiin tlu' 
same word. The word "toyether," or "codr' in nn urban 
community will have a completely different set of meanings 
than traclitlonal definitions of tlie same term, The words 
"go to" or "Is to"; cat is to tiger as dog i^ to lion, 
camel etc, will also cause prolilems. An analogy such as this 
can be very frustrHting to a youngster who may relate to 
the above terms in [ihysical definitions instead of the 
process of cognitively manipulating the items. 

Tench ers and psynhometrists in develoj^ing itemH within 
the radius of the community In rfieir screening process, 
allow the stutlent nn opportunity lo not have to sponrl fifty 
percent of their time unravel ling a world of words he or she 
has neither been exposed to or can be motivated in any way 
to be exposed to In the future. 

Environmental te.sting can be accomplished by the 
teacher or a f)ara^firofessiQnaL Often tiie para professional 
knows the comniunity and can bring a teacher many items 
from within the community that can be used to make up 
the contents of the environmental test. Teacfiers concerned 
about how to structure such a test can l)orrovv the struct uro 
of traditional tests using environmental content. In 
standardizing such an Instriiment the urban teacher or 
psychometrlst should use the instrument only to rank each 
individual classroom. Teachers should make no attempt at 
this time to generalize or Interpret his or her classroom 
results with any other group Init the population testecL In 
an unpublished dissertation (Stal lings, 19701 a first attempt 
is now being made to standardize an invironmantal testing 
instrument. Urban students in Hartford, Connecticut were 
tested on an instrument in which the contents of the test 
were derived directly from the radius of the urlian child's 
community, Street signs, churches, barbershops^ store 
fronts, etc., were used to measure recalL A second 
community in San Diego, California is now being field 
tested to determine if It Is possible to develop an 
instrument especially for students from limited urban 
backgrounds in which the contents of the exam are taken 
directly from the child's immediate community. It is hoped 
that a school psychometrist will he able, in the near future, 
to isolate those items in an urban community that have a 
high rate of reoccurrince. The important task again is to 
free the child from exposure to items that he or she has 
never before been exposed, and to allow the Individual to 
concentrate on the task of recall or manipulation within 
abstract thinking, 
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Teachers ore risked to use the two merhocis just discussed 
as well as traditional methods, such ni those found within 
all school districts. My mfithods, the environmental and two 
others, teacher observation, which is visual, and peer 
evaluation which may be gathered by class feedback in the 
form of a socio^gram are uiiful ways of Identifying gifted 
chiidren. Thesff procedures are recommended In making 
final evaluations as to student elicjibillty, 

In evaluating each classroom, classify your students 
along the definitiohs mentior ed earlier. Mo two clasuroom 
scares are to be compared. Rach classroom is to tai ranked 
only against itself, (Taking into account that the school is 
(jrouped liomogeneously in classrooms) students in the top 
one percent who evolve from this method of screening 
should be labelled upper level giftid. The remaining nine 
percent may b^ considered second order gifted. Those 
students demonstrating high potential and who score below 
ten percent in one specialized area may be labeliRd talented. 
The real sleeper even now, as many teachers know, may not 
surface and may demonstrate in physically applied 
performance exceptional ability within the group, This is 
the most difficult individual for teachers' or screening 
methods to identify. Unfortunately, we have more labels 
for this individual than answers - aggressive, slow, remedial 
overactive or just bad. Often the best evaluation of this 
youngster is later found to be inaccurate. How many of you 
as teachers have been told five or ten years later that child 
X is now a member of state college in a highly speciallEed 
field. 

The one consistent crfteria teachers may use in 
determfning gifted students Is the depth to which students 
are able to respond to environment^! item?. Students asked 
to reGall street signs or types of automobileB^found on the 
block, when allowed to move deeper Into the subject, will 
often show exceptional ability in giving details about items 
that happened on that street, An' example could be an 
automobile and a high amount of details such as wire 
wheels or color, etc. The number of responses to an item 
should be considered important in evaluating student 
performance. Students ihould receive strong approval for 
recalling a street name. But, students who can list any 
number of details that relate to a certain item are to be 
considered very able in their ability to remember 
information. For evaluating higher levels of thinking, 
teachers are encouraged to use the contents of the 
community in evaluating students cognitive or intellectual 
abilities. No student can manipulate or generate abstract 
reasoning without the proper information to begin the task. 
Allowing students to work with familiar or meaningful 
materials will enhance the gifted students ability in abstract 
reasoning. 

The above items will give teachers effective tools In 
idehtifying gifted children. More than likely, students in the 
first step or the upper levels of gifted may be evaluated 
through consistency in applied performance, and time, 
which Is the ultimate evaluator. Usually students in this 
area are above average in all areas and superior In most. 
Q^^'Un this population will show unusual abilities In special 
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areas and average to cibove dvurayi! nihility in oihyr puisuits 

Teachers who find themselves bewildered in olmwmii 
that the class leader in mml relafionships rankeci in rho 
lowir third of his class academically, seldom question tfu* 
fact that only eighty percent of school learninq is within 
the cognitive domain. The remaining 10 percent offectivo. 
and ten percent psychomotor usually happen ouiside of the 
classroom. I once listened to a counselor in a heated 
meeting with the school administration explain that we 
have eKcetled beyond our wildest dreams in developinq the 
cognitive process but failed miserably in developing within 
our students some sense of *mo am I?" and *'What is my 
relationship to this world?- There Is no doubt that o 
proper blend of the cognitive as well as the affective 
domains needs to be equally explored in developing good 
education within urban schools, A strong cognitive 
curriculum based on information developed ouiside of a 
disadvantaged child's background does very little in 
preparing him for an affective and psychomotor world 
waiting just outside the classroom door, Teachers should 
remain sensitive to the fact that 70 percent of the children 
within their urban classrooms now will return to their 
community to lead productive lives. The 30 percent who 
will go on to college and professional careers will in some 
cases leave the urban community and return only in a 
professional role. This statement raises some serious 
questions for the urban teacher. Do we prepare curriculums 
for the 70 percent to become responsible citizens within 
their communities or do we concentrate our energies on the 
ten percent who will , probabfy live outside of the urban 
community? 

Dewey once added 'It Is well to ^do good' to others, but 
It Is much better to do this by securing for them' the 
freedom which makes It possible for them to get along in a 
future without such altruism from others/' Dew^y^s 
statement closely approximates the importance of motiva^ 
tion. We in education know that the product of motivation 
is independence. Urban teacheri are well aware of how 
difficult it Is In some cases to motivate a child who has been 
exposed to few models that offer an opportunity to observe 
the student when his exceptional abilities are operating at 
their maximum. Teachers will often observe that although 
students can verbally identify a number of highly 
specialized professional roles, In many cases the student's 
definition of what that individuars role fs may be far 
removed from the correct definition. Often having students 
define or report on how to develop the necessary skills to 
reach their occupational goal will provide teachers a first 
clue in devefoping strategies of how to best motivate that 
child. It should be noted that there is no cookbook recipe 
to motivate gifted children, iach child is different and 
unique In himself. The urban teacher should develop a few 
important areas that will provide valuable information in 
developing strategies for motivating gifted children. 

Phase I might be assisting the child in planning his 
occupational goal. Valuable input may be injected by the 
teacher into the child's plans of obtaining his objective. 
During this phiie the teacher should be espeeiafly sensitive 



tf; the idVA thtii ^iliovvincj the chiUI in clevelup ruHMRtic md 
fittainnblo cjoals wiii fhvelop self motivation Also cluiinc] 
tfiih phcisd clKvelopiny stroncj interpersonal! relotionship of 
tru^t tim\ confitJence with thu student micjiit make the 
teHcher's opinion ir ma\or r?5inforcer in motivating future 

Phose II is to fjefermine it within the community there is 
on infliviclutil within the hornu or the immecliote aroij that 
could nssist ' teach^frs in devolopincj their student's 
occupfJtional model, Teochers will find parents keenly 
interested in their children reeeivinc| a good education and 
fjoincj on to coHoge; but like their children, lacking in basic 
information of how to best achieve their objective. We 
know that children learn D rjreat deal by unconscious 
imitrition of people. We also know that the urban chikrs 
model or the person in the student's life may tje far 
removed from their occupational choice. Often In urban 
communities the child*s model may well range from the 
community tjusinassmen to the pimps and hustlers of the 
street, A common conflict for the urban Child is to realize 
the benefits of planning a career (which in many cases tukes 
years) when a community hustler obtains instant success in 
a matter of weeks. Teachers have no difficulty determining 
which model or role is best iri the long run. But a young 
man or woman whose whole life is centered around the 
*'here and now" will definitely be in deep conflict as to 
which of the two occupations will contribute r)iosi to 
himself and his community, 

Phase III needs teachers who can effectively start early 
communications with parents of gifted children. These 
teachers will find that their efforts will pay heavy future 
dividends in moiivating the child to maximize his indtvldual 
potintiaL This conversation should emphasize the child's 
vocatiorsaf choice, but of much more Importance, it should 
help parents to undarstand how their own attitudes and 
relationships with their children affect the child's 
motivation. Providing parents with types of games and 
materials that would hold the child's interest are valuable 
keys' to maintaining high motivation. Tips on college 
scholarship and grant opportunities are valuable. Whenever 
possible the teacher should meet individuslly with the 
parents and allow them an opportunity to leafn techniques 
in nood learning procedures. Often teachers are the only 
professional model the child is exposed to and the initial 
contact between the teacher and child may be the only 
stimulus in the community to assist him in developing his 
desirid potentiab 

Phase IV, the last step, is probably the simplest, but 
must be handled with extreme care. Urban disadvantaged 
children will often have a different measurement as to what 
is the criteria for success. Teachers often find themselves 
dismayed at students low regard for achievement scores as 
rneasures of success in urban communities. Educators are 
encouraged to let their students know thit they have one or 
more talents; not by quoting achievement scores but by 
providing students with the opportunity to know and 
explore their talents and discover for themselves the extent 
of their potentlaL A clear standard of excellence is needed 



as a mcKlRl for all areas of study. Thu ctiild nm^ds to know j 
wel{ writt^m paper when he sees one and he needs to \w 
rewarded far nrtainincj this goal. 

Motivfltion for m urban tliaadvantiicjod child can be 
compared to nn etu^ivG buttarfly. Tenchers rmWv havt? no 
way of cletermininr} how effective their work hiisbenn until 
long aftor the stiidenr has departed from thti class. Shuii 
term motivation is easy to oliSKrve. UsMally the child 
observeel aclivelv enyrnssetl in an assigned activity, luit liiat 
lasting spark canfiot be measured until lonn after the 
stucient has departed. 

Ward stales in Edamtini] (ha Giftaif, that ''The values 
upheld and the skilfs and understandincj taLight through the 
community should rufleci the needs of the society of vvhicfi 
the school Is a part." Talia ancl Elkni concluded thai 
unlocking the hidden potential of these students roMuires a 
radical change in curriculum and te£ichin£|0n till luvnis. Both 
the mater iais and methods of teaching need to he aliynecl 
with the psycholoyical rnalities of culturally disaclvantaged 
children. Although the luarning jiioccsses of thecultuuilly 
disadvantaged do not differ essentially from learning 
processes in general, the technlfiues for generating those 
processes do. Thus, while children in general learn tjutter 
when the contents of the CLirriculum arc i/tmrvff to thnir 
own axperiences as a ' point of tlGpartLire, woik with 
culturally disadvantaged youngsters suggests thai this is a 
sinD qua non if any motivation Is to he yenerpted. 

Gearing curriculum to the society In which the school is 
a part is a task well suited for any urban teacher. But to usfj 
the contents of an urban community to motivate anti 
challenge the gifted students of your classroom is the 
purpose of this section. It is no accident that some of our 
best writing is now coming from within prison walls. If yoiJ 
have not read some of the reaciings by prison autnors, 1 
highly recommGnd that you do so. Many of these men vvero 
non readers or slow learners in their early educritlDn, Urban 
teachers must realize that we are in a new consciousness 
that is surfacing within Mexican, Puerto Rlcan, Afro and 
other minority Ami^ricaris within urban communities* This 
reality must \w coped with by those professional educators 
who feel that the new culiurab political and economic 
awareness among minorities is a passing fad. Urlj^n 
educators who are saving the old techniques until after the 
so-called fad passes may find themselves, In five years, 
outside the school doors peering In. If you are within the 
parameters of the teacher just discussed, put this paper 
down and Justify yourself by stating "\xl rather fight than 
switch." 

In describing techniques best suited for urban gifteci 
children 1 am defining more a process than a product. This 
Is not to say that I am not interested in the product. The 
process is beyond grades or symbols or being best suited for 
junior high or secondary school. Thanks to Glasser's 
Schools Without FsHure, we are one written step closer to 
resolving that conflict. What I am attempting to describe Is 
the creation of a learning environment that uses as its 
primary goal the radius of the community as a basis for 
liarning. At this point let me define the term "basis for 



lefirniri<)," Al' hiarninq wilhiii ihu schnui must Ih- fsUionecl 
iind implornentud wilhin the radius of the coinmunity, mui 
Uiter hroafhneti to other communifidS, nntl thtin nxtGntlecl 
to thfj worlfi Uself. An example of this ieehnitiuu iii fictinn 
Cfjukj he in ttie teanhinq of math. ANovvincj siudDnts to sitirl 
a unit or assiynud study nt the corner yrocery allows Stich 
individual an opportunity to apply principles of math to m 
activity \w or she will confront outside the school in other 
v^ays. Later, ■ tlie math assignment could encompass a 
eomf)firri!jve ^iudy of th^ econamics of an urban 
commiinity as compared with a nuburban, or urban 
community in other countrien. 

Allowinci students to compare and analyze a mathemati- 
cal aBSitjfimerd frees fhu student to physically movg to the 
corner store. Next a trip to a suburban store would also 
enhanca the child's ur)derstar!ding of different economic 
systoms. Tlie curriculum if it is to remain useful in this 
proyram must never reach the stage of self actualization. It 
must fje so decentralizecl as to reflect the needs of each 
individual student. To achieve this goal the traditional 
nietfiods of iGftchiny math, science, languaye, and the social 
studies in seiiarnte units are rovarsed, This means that the 
iniiinl tri|)S to the corner cirocery store would include skills 
in reacliny, observiny product nnmes^ writinrj, social Studies 
and uhserviny differoncos in individual family buying. More 
advaficed assiynrnents of price fixing and store front 
cmononiics are devuloped as stuclents procjress in their area 
of assiynud tasks, Each cliild after t)giny assigned a task Is 
then allowed to select that aroa that interests him or her 
most. W/)at wc nre cloiiu] ts reversing tho procedure of 
having sfudcnts ieurn ona ci/safpline c^f a time, hi the 
provjiduro Indian ted (ibove the discipfinB merely becoiws 
the skill their the stude/it will rwsd in order to complete his 
ahss msignment, in this cam ^ store front economics. It now 
hecomes the teacfier's responsihil tty to develop within the 
student those disciplines tliat need to be strengthened. For 
example, a student weak in reading should be givgn tasks 
that will n've him an opportunity to read in order to 
complete his ovfirall assigned task. This technique 
eliminates readincj as a separate discipline from math or 
writing. To provide this type of curriculum experiince, the 
planning of curricukim must now become a multi-profes- 
sional approach of professional, para-professlonal and 
community groups. 

The involvenient of community people in class planning 
can lend valualjie assistance to tfie classroom teacher in 
developiny the type of learnlnri environment within the 
classroom that allows gifted as well as all children an 
opportLihity to develop alternatrve routes to learning. This 
kind of involvement will allow students the opportunity to 
investigate mathematics, science, sociology, etc. in an 
inter^discipllnary approach. This method of teaching must 
be shared by the classroom teacher by utilizing those 
community resources avallabie. Community volunteers, 
often gifted retired people In an urban community^ assigned 
to a Cjifted student can provide valuable assistance In h 'xi 
trips or independent studies and a continuous intellectual 
challenge In which the student and the retired individual 
have similar interests. 



Students in pj.ns.iiy y aU'^ v.hu h,ur IrMuiusp .H^'d 
GKi^fiptiOnjI tattfntH m (i^i* vJf n\ni\' .iMuK, «4lhniid he 
pMiVidod with ciOHl' SUnrM^M m llint! I'hi^:: .^-if nr\\ lf\itn',tM\ 

experiences. A:; PunjiU n^ieiH lo (h?* uidt'niny cm Pu^ 
Schema, priniiiry HtLUlenis Hi^inttiMi [o thu ndifd pioyrjni 
should liG piovifi^^d wilh e^ponunrMs tfut wUl increasi' tht}it 
perspective of the world diound iUims K]..my dt^pi tvt?d 
students have never vantinud tjut^ide theif roninuinitu^s. li 
is not uncummon in Connecticut ui Caidoinia lo fifid 
urban children who have nnver seen the ocihtn. Prcividmy 
the proper combination of the clisciplinns into the Imii niny 
eKperience allows the yiftud student m opportunity 
develop those skills hecesstiry for iiivestlyatiny and carryinii 
out assigned talks. Ench individtial child finds tluit in ordrr 
10 iftiprova in his ^ren of in tores l he f}n/st (hi/elop hjsic 
fundiinwntais in remlitig, writing, find {irithmotn: to ncliievi} 
hi\s gotff A good exanipio is h student with uxt:or)iionjl 
talent in leadership. Developing stimulntiny nxfioriencus and 
role models for this child in (jrimary grades is crucuil. 
Providing the type of classroom learning ciwirunmcfni thai 
, will allow the child an opportunity to LitHi^e fiis oi hui 
leadership abilitiDs must be planned l^y the protes^ional ,is 
well as the community. Retired community peof^lc ..hu 
have been active In communhy affairs coulfl bt* asknd to 
volunteer one afternoon n week for contact and dialogue 
with the student. In planning an interdisciplinary approach 
with the gifted student, planfiing must lie creative enouyli lo 
focus on developing the affective as well as cognitive 
domain of leadership. This planning must also develop 
within the student the knowledge that to become a more 
effective leader^ one must acquire the necessary learninfj 
skills. This can be accomplished by assigning the child 
selected tasks in a leadership role that would require a good 
deal of reading. If the student's Interest is community 
development, assigned readings on how other communilies 
deal with Eimilar problems will allow the gifted child the 
opportunity to develop his reading skills in an area that 
interests him. As a child moves through the primary grades 
he will broaden his view of the world and his relationship to 
It, 

Later the child, as a result of successful experiences, will 
develop the ability to critically appraise all values, his own, 
and others around him, At the late stage of primary 
development the student begins the first stages of relatinci 
his learning experiences to history, social studies, world 
events, and all other areas of inquiry. 

At the Junior and senior high level, the curriculum 
should move to yet another stage of expanding the 
leadership role. In deveioping the leadership role the 
student must now be allowed to assess the nature of his 
world and behavior with media geared to his particular 
need, At this stage the student shouki be allowed to 
investigate the values of the practical, the reaMstic, and the 
reah and to locate his relationship to these phenomena. At 
this stagi the task of overcoming barriers and fears in order 
to achieve individual success must he an Integral part in the 
planning of experiences for each individual. Tasks that are 
within the range and expectations of the child will providg 
valuable iarly successes in developing the gift of leadership. 



Terichers sitould not he afrcjid of confrontcition nf ifinns 
Fur confrontfjiion of ideas is iho cssnncii (jf nursoriijl 
yrawih. With the chiid In confronint'on, tho two of ynu .jro 
flovolfjpiny ledclership abilities thijt can be fnlnied to 
politicHi riower, for eKnmpfH, and its association with 
yovornment. Thii can crmiu m the studGnt thy desire to 
Investigate cjovernment and man's history of cjovernments in 
order to prove his point. The quest of power and power 
ffjciors in play, work, corruption, and other involvements as 
human beings may be also created. Later, in determining 
effective leadership in society other related fields could he 
iricluded broadeniny the students need to investigate and 
research his world. 

The confrontation in learnincj could extend to other 
fnctors such as role, status, systenn, culture, etc. With this, 
the gifted child should begin the early stages of e>^periences 
that will answer questions about himself. This stage of 
development usually begins In high school and early college. 
Who dm (? What Is my relationship to my being? The 
teachor at this point in developing eKperiencei could 
effectively utilize drives of identity to not only answer 
many of the student's problems but enhance the student's 
fearning by having students seek answers to their individual 
problems in the disciplines of psychology and sociology, 
etc. Students with money difficulties could be allowed to 
investigate the interest rates of the loan companies in the 
immediate area. At the collega level gifted students in 
leadership would have developed a hierarchy of experiences 
that would have the student highly developed in 
investigating altirnatives, and developing positive and 
decisive courses of action. 

In concluding, I would like to quote Joseph H. Douglass 
and part of his opening statement at the 1970 White House 
Conference on children and youth. '*A large part of this 
Indictment must be laid squarely at the door of the public 
education system for the school more than any other agent 
in our society are invested with the responsibility for the 
preparation of the young in terms of their coming and 
functioning ability levels. For example, it is istimated that 
m this decade some seven point five million youngsters will 
drop out of school before high school graduation and some 
80,000 of the youth who drop out each year have I, Q.'s 
within the top 25 percent of the population that Is 110 or 
better. In all probability the potential will never be tapped. 
We both know that no matter how rich in resources any 
country niay be It cannot continue to throw away 25 
percent of its most important resourca year after year. But 
I am optimistic for there are strong trends emerging in 
many districts and schools across this country. It Is 
reinforcing to hear superintendents such as Dr, Marcus 
Foster of Oakland, California, say that educators must be 
risk takers. We as teachers will not be able to change the 
world, but wi can make Individuil changes within our own 
lives." 

I have observed the fallowing positive trends in 
eduGational change with school districts nationwide: 

1, Redefinition of the range of potential talint md 
criitivity. 



2.. Emphjsin on early identification of talents and on 
eiirly norroction of, or compensation tor, patho- 
lofjicdl conditions, 

3. Provision for stjiTiulatiny environmeni for infants 
and young children through child care nenters and 
parent eflunation progrHms. 

4. Mti><imum reliance on self=pUicement, SGlf-pacing, 
urul solf ovaluation, 

5. Expanded and revised concepts of "teacher" and 
"student.** 

6. Abolition of grade placements as presently con- 
ceived. 

7. Freedom of entry and re^entry at all ages, 

8. Motivation based on interest and appropriate 
learning experiences rather than extrinsic rewards, 

9. Early opportunity to follow spicial interest and 
talents combined with early apprenticeship and 
on-site educational experiences, 

10. Change cDncepts of **passing'* and ''failing'* and of 
"accelerated" or "retarded/' 

1 1. Educational experiences which emphasize the 
affective and psychomotor domains as well as 
cognitive learning. 

12. Experienees which allow divergent as well as 
convergent thinking. 

13. Sensitivity training beginning in early years and 
providing variety In means of communication and 
expression nf ideas. 

14. Use of systems analysis In plotting and "re^cycling 
individual student programs." 

15. Re=exanilnation of present systems of prerequisites 
and riMiulrements for study, 

16. UsD of simulation techniques as well as actual 
situations lo stlmulnte decision-making and respoiv 
sibility. 

17. Exaftilnations based on performance to establish 
entry level when necessary. 

18. Re-conneptuali2ation of teacher training programs. 

1 9. Maximum involvement of the home. 

What is offered here is not a panacea but an oasts, again 
a process and not a product. 
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